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A comparative study wslb made of responses to the 
four-year followup questionnaires of the classes of 1967^68-69 of 
Jackson County Adult Evening High School* The purposes were to reveal 
any significant differences between classes in their responses^ to 
answer questioni concerning the benefits received by high school 
graduation, and to obtain results that would make the conelusions 
drawn more valid than they might be for any single class because of 
the larger numbers involved. The three followup studies were compared 
on a question- by-question basis. Among the results obtained are the 
followingi (1) the benefits (educatlonalr social and/or flnanQlal) do 
not differ significantly among these clasiesr regardless of class 
slze^ year of graduation^ age or sex; (2) the program enables a 
significant number of housewives to seek and find employment which 
they did not do prior to completion of high school; (3) a very 
significant number of graduates in the labor market eKperience job 
changes or promotions far in excess of what could occur by chance; 
{^) about 12S have received ddditional training beyond high school; 
(5) nearly 231 have studied some subject since graduation; and (6) 
there were no significant differences between classes or between men 
and women in the numbers reporting to be better off financially. 
Recommendationy concerning use of the studyp this and similar 
programs, and dropout studies are made, (For related document/ see AC 
014 268.) (KM) 
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■"PREFACE 

This comparative study of responses to the four-year follow-up 
questionnairei of the Classes of )967'6a-69, is the first time this type 
of study his been conducted of the graduates of this adult program. 

It was undertaksn with the hope that It might reinforce the flnd= 
Ings of earlier studies, revear any Inconsistencies among classii, and 
in gener#I add a little mora to our limited knowledge f>f these adult 
graduates and this prograni. 

If programs of this kind are successful in Improving the lives of 
most of these graduates financially, socially and/or educationally, there 
are some serious questions that remain unanswered as to why these grad- 
uates did not or could not complete thtir high school education In regu- 
lar day school. 

it implies that perhaps we need to critUally review existing 
currlculums, the granting of credit on the basis of clock hours in the 
classroom, unwise school board policies, administrative rules, scheduirng 
of classes, and many other areas of school operation that may be in 
need of revision. 

The problem of school dropouts Is still a major problem In this 
and other areas, but adult programs such as this one are not the answer 
to the dropout problem. These programs are at best remedial, and what 
1% most needed Is a preventative program. 

There will remain a need for adult progfams of this type, hgwever. 
ds long as the dropout problem remains unsolved and a backlog of adults 
needing So complete their high school education femains. 
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CHAPTER I 
BACKGRCUND INFORMATIOM 



The Problem: 



The Jackson County Adult Evening High School Completion Program 
has completed seven years of operation. Each of the graduating classes 
has been or will be the subject of a one^year and four^yaar follow-up 
study. 

Three of these classes have now been surveytd four years after 
graduation. A total of two hundred fifty-two members were graduates of 
these three CUssas of 1967=68=69. a total of two hundred thirty-three 
of ^H&se graduates responded to the four=year questionnaires for a com- 
bined return of ninety-two (92. ^(6) percent. 

We have been particularly interested In whether or not the resylts 
of these studies are consistent or variable and if the results obtained 
are statistical !y sound. 

It was necessary to waft until now for a comparison of this type, 
for two reasoni t 

1. Four years had to elapse after graduation before each class 
could be surveyed (a total of six years before data on these 
three classes became available), 

2. Three classes had to be Included before two.hundred or more 
graduates would have responded to the questionnaires, Thl$ 
was a minimum number arbitrarily desired. 
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The Purpose : 

This comparativa study should reveal any significant differences 
between these three graduating classes in their responses to the quos- 
tionnairG usod in the four-year follow-up studies. 

It should also answer such queitions as.' "Do men benefit more or 
less than women by graduating from high school? Doss any graduato bene- 
fit? How have they benefited?*' 

The combined data should also yield results that would make the 
conelusions drawn more valid than they might be for any single class of 
graduates simply because of the larger numbers involved. 

Hopefully, the results might encourage others, who have not com- 
pleted their high school education, to do so by enrolling In classes of 
this kind. 

In addition, it might encourage the establishment of similar pro- 
grams In other areas and encourage financial support for such programs. 

Related Studies : 

To the knowledge of this writer, no identical studies of this kind 
have been made. 

Assumptions : 

It is assumed that the respondents understood the questions used 
on the questionnaires being compared and answered them honaatly. 

It is further aiiumed that the questions asked on the questlonnai res 
do measure educational, financial and social benefits received by grad- 
uates of this adult program. 
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Quest ionnai reg ; 

Since this is a comparative study of . iroe four-year follow-up 
studies previously completed, no additional questionnai ro was used. 

The identical questionnaire was used for all threG classes, and 
the responses therefore arc readily comparable. 

Hypothes I s : 

Since identical four-year follow-up studies have previously been 
made of aach of these threa classos. an analysis of responses by compari 
son of these responses should indicate, if and where any consistencies 
or dlfferencei occur, and whether or not these a^a s Ign If i gtnt or chance 
occuranees* 

If the adult program is benefiting our graduates these resufts 
should be measurable to some degree by thes^graduates . and should 
appear consistently among these graduates. 

The null hypothesis of no significant diffarences wil? be used to : 
test for differences among these three classes in their responses to 
the questions being comparod. 

A few comparisons will be made based upon a stated assumption, 
and many pereentage comparisons will also be made. 

Results of thls^ Comparative Stud y : 

The rftsulta of this study will be used to encourage more adults 
to enroll in programs of this type, encourage establ Ishmant of similar 
programs, encourage governmental agencies to flnanciany support such 
programs, and to Justify the investment of tax funds fn such programs.- 



Hopefully, the results may also encouragta local school districts 
to reflect upon their dropout problems and resolve this problim throug 
revision of unwise policies, rulos. curriculum, scheduling, etc.. and 
initiation of experinmntal apprcaches to tho probli 
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Def ini tion of Terms : 

For the purpose of this comparative study, the following terms 
are defined.- 

Housewife: A married woman not working for wages. 

Part-time Worker : One who regularly works part-time for wages. 

Full-time Worker: One who regularly works full-time for wages. 

salary, or prof i t. 
Unemployed Worker . One who fs temporarily out of work. 
Disabled. Worker: One who cannot work because of physical handicap 
Jn_ Labor Market: Any graduate who has worked at any time, for any 
length of time, at enrollment or between enroll- 
ment and four years after graduation for wages, 
salary or profit. 
Number ^rking: Number of graduates employed at the time the four 
year follow-up questionnaire was completed. 

Hethod of Attack : 

The three four-year fonow-up studies will be compared on a ques- 
tion by question basis. Responses to siKteen specific questions will 
be compared by tabulating the frequencies by class in adjacent columns. 
Frequencies will be converted to percentages so that both frequenciei 
and percentages may be compared. 



Where possible, additional comments and statlstiMl comporisons 
will be madd In an attempt to Interpret the data and verify the con- 
clusions reached. 
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CHAPTER I I 

SUPPORTING DATA 
Gen oral Information ■ , 

Table I presents some basic information concerning the three class 
being compared. This infomation represents one Interval in time (four 
years after graduation) for each of the throe classes. 

TABLE I 

GENERAL INFORMATION - FOUR YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 
CONCIRNING THE GRADUATES - CLASSES OF 1967=68-69 
JACKSON COUNTY ADULT EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 

Class of 1967 Closs of I968 Class of 1969 Total 

a. Membership k] |,, loo 252 

b. Respondents to 

4-year follow-up 39 jo4 gg 233 

c. Percent Return 95 Sk 90 92.5 

d. Number Working 

(at time of ^-year 

fonow-up) ZS 72 68 

e. Number in Labor Mar- 
ket (at anytime- En- 31 75 7*; lOo 
rollment-l year or k . 

years after graduation) 

f. Number Self-Employed 

(at time of 4-year 2 3 8 

study and included In 
d and e above) 

Several Items of interest are observafale in Table I, They are: 

1. Total membership of theso three classes is 252. 

2. Total combined responses to the four-year fol low-up studies 
were 233, 
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3. The average conibined return of the four-year study qusstion- 
nalres was 92.46^. 

^1. The number working at the time of the four-year studies was 
165. 

5. The total number who were employed at any time, for any leng 
of time, from enroUmant to four-years ofter graduntion was 

6. The total number of solf-amploygd at four years after their 
graduatjon was 19. This number is included In both the numbc 
currently worltlng and number In labor marltot. 

The high percentage of returns gives us a vary good sampling of 
this population of graduates in these three clnsses. 

Oecgpational^ Classifications : 

Table 1 1 presents more detail of the occupational classification 
of these respondents at two tlmi intervali, enrollment and four years 
after graduation. The percent of ehango between these two time period 
Is also listed for each of the three classes* 

Table Ml presents these same classif leationi as a total of the 
three classes* 

Both Table II and III present the occupational changii bitwien en- 
rollment and four-^years after graduation, 

Most notable, of courie, Is the dramatic reduction in the nymber 
of housewives, and the corresponding increase in part and full-time 
women workers. 

However, since most of the other women and men wgre employed part 
or full-time at enrollmint and four-years after graduation, Job or 
flnanclil benefits to these groups are not readily seen In this table. 
These benefits will be se^n, however, later. 
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Graduatjon Classes Comblnad: 



TABLE III 

ALL CLASSES GROUPED BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
AT ENROLLMENT AND FOUR YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 
CLASSES OF 1967-68-69 



Classif ieation 



Housew I ves 
Part=time Mon 
Part-tfme Women 
Ful I -time Men 
Ful 1-t Ime Women 
Unemployod Men 
Unemployed Women 
Disabled Men 
Olsibled Women 
Students 



At Enr 



Totals 



107 

13 

79 

2 



I of Ota I 



^2.5 
1.6 

5.2 

31.3 
18.2 
.8 



At ^ 



yrs 



252 



100.0 



75 

31 
80 
Si* 

3 
2 
2 
1 



% of Total 



252 



29.8 

12.3 
31.7 
21. i* 
1.6 
1.2 
.8 
.8 



100,0 



I Change 



-12.7 
- 1.6 
+ 7.1 
+ A 
+ 3.2 
+ .8 
+ 1.2 
+ .k 
+ . .8 
+ .k 



Questions and Responses Being Compared ; 

Table IV presents the questions askad on the four-year fol low- 
up questionnaires being compared and the frequency of responses by each 
of the three classes. 

Percentage relationships arc also presented In Table IV. This 
and the earlier tables provide most of the data used in the question 
by question analysis presented In Chapter III. 
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TABLE IV 

QUESTIONS AND RESPONSES - FOUR YEARS AFTER GRADUATION 
CLASSES OF 1967-68-69 
JACKSON COUNTY ADULT EVENING HIGH SCHOOL 



Question or Qbiervatl on 



i* Number of individuals ob* 
served racaivlng at least one 
positive Gmployer changi or 
statad promotton between en- 
rollment and four years after 
graduation 

Cummulative number of observed 
employer changes or itated pro 
motions on both one and four 
year follow-up studies 

Number of individuals observad 
racelving or reporting two or 
more employer changes or pro*^ 
motions 

Not employed: 

Housawivei 

Unemployed 

Disabled 

Studant(Full-tima) 



1967 



ff of 



2, Stated chinges or ppdmo*' 
tloni In response to the quai* 
tion, '*Hava you had any change 
in Jobs or promotion on the 
job as a result of attending 
and graduating from the Adult 
High School Program?" 

2a, Numbif feporting changes 
ilumber Reporting Promotions 



Total 



24 



_a4 



Class oV \ciass of/ ^lass of/\Total 



1968 



i in 
labor 

market 



77.4 



29 



15 
I 

0 
0 



93.5 



16.1 

as 
I of 
res 



38.5 
2.6 



t*of 
I working 



'/ of 
'esp 



59 



\I969 



4 in 
labor 

markst 



78.7 



# of 



76 



30 
5 
3 
I 



II 



22 



36* 



98.7 



respliiarket 



50 



66 



22. 7 

as 
1 of 
res , 



'as 



I in 
labor 



72.5 



86.8 



16 



28.8 

k.a 

2.9 
.01 



as 



of 

I work i ne i 



30 



i»3.0 



2i» 



18 
j 1 



21.1 

as 

*'of 
res. 



33.3 
1.1 
I.I 



# of 
resp 



Avi 



133 



171 



30 



as* °f I 
# wo rking 



73. I 



9^.0 



20.8 



'5 


32.2 


7 


3.0 


k 


1.7 


1 


.ooii 



35.3 



i»8 

28 

76* 



hO.O 



II 



* Five mdividuals in mch of the classes of 68 and 69 reported both 
changes and promotions but were counted only once In #2 so the num- 
ber of individuals af fe elejJ woul d be known . 



3* How many of these changes or 
promotions have been o direct 
or indirect result of your com- 
plGtlng high school? 

Direct or Indiract 
Not related 
No Response 

Total 


n 
# 0 

If w 

res 

8 
2 
1 


^7" 

as 

- a of 
P- tota 


-f 

# ol 
1 resr 

Zk 

5 
2 


as 

1 of 
tota 


it 

II 0 

1 res 


as 

' 1 of 
P- toto 


1 

] res 


f Avg. 
p. 1 

75.7 
17.2 

7.1 


-— — - 


72.7 
18.2 
9. 1 


77. k 
16.1 

6.5 


21 

5 
2 


75.0 
17.9 
7.1 


i3 
12 
5 


11 




3' 




28 




70 






uiu your inCQme in^ Yes 
crease? No 

No Respons 
Total 


8 
3 

a 0 


72.7 
27.3 


26 
1 

k 
31 


83.9 
3.2 
12.9 


23 
3 
2 


82.2 
10.7 
■7.1 


57 
7 
6 


81. 

10.0 

8.6 




M 






28 




70 






5i Kacalved any training 
beyond high school level Yes 
iince graduating? No 

No Response 

Total 


3 
3 k 
2 


7.7 
87.2 
5.1 


9 

90 
5 


8.7 
86.5 
k.B 


16 

68 
6 


17.8 
75.6 
6.6 


28 
192 
13 


12.0 
82.4 

5.6 \ 




39 


- — - ^ 


]0k 




90 




233 




6. Would you have re'* 
celved this training If Yes 
you had not completed high NO or 
school? Probably Not 

Total 


0 
3 


( - 

100.0 


3 

6 


33.3 
66.7 


2 

\k 


12.5 

87.5 


5 
23 


17.9 
82. 1 


■ 


3 




9 




16 




28 




7* Have you taken addl* 
tional high school or Yes 
Interest iubjacti ilnci No 
graduation? No Raiponi© 


6 

29 
,2, 


15. 

7k. k 
10.2 


8 
81 
15 


7.7 
77.9 
\k.k 


11 

6k 

15 


— = 

12.2 
71.1 1 
16.7 


25 
7^ 
ik 


10.7 
7'».7 
]k.6 




Total 


39 


1 


Ok 




90 


2 


33 




Are you better off 
financially as a result Yes 
of graduating from high NO 
school? No Response 

Total 


10 

20 
9 


32.3 
6k. 5 
29.0 


38 
51 
15 


50.7 
68.0 
20,0 


31 

37 

22 


40.8 
kB,7 1 
28.9 


79 i 
08 ; 
kS 


ii.k 
»9.3 
15.3 




39 


I 


Ok 




90 


2 


33 
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if 8 above. 



. i 
~= — ^ i'w ■ 


1 




ff 

better off ftnan- re 


f 




"f 




"fay 


1 lotaJs 


o 


i Or 
total 


ff oi 
resf 


1 of 
total 


1 of 


1 of 


ff of 

resp 


Avg, 

« 


respondents to 

Much 

Some 

No Responsej 
i 


if 

6 
0 


^0.0 
60.0 


13 

23 
2 


3^.2 
60.5 
5.3 


7 

27 
0 


20/6 
79.^ 


2k 
56 
2 


29-3 
68.3 
2A 


'TotQl 1 


10 


! 


38 


i 






82A 





^'<^hrm reipondents in the cl«s of I969 ind 1 cated jhow much bettor off 
tf^ey were but did not indicate being better off in #8. 



10, Do you feel the time and 
effort you put into completing 
high school was worth it from Yes 
a financial viewpoint? No 

No' RasponselB 

Total 



51. Are you better off so- 
cially as a result of gradu- Yes 
ating ffom the adult program? No 

No Response 



12* How much better off Much 

No or No Response 
Total 



13. Do you feel the time, 
and effort you put into com- 
pleting high ichool was worth Yes 
It from a social \/lewpoint7 No 

No R^iponsa 

Total 



1^, Do you feel the tax 
money used to iponsor the Yes 
adult program was a wtie No 
us© of tax money? Rsiponsei 

Total 
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15. Do you feel that your 
knowledge (of whatever sub- Much 
jects you studied) was Im- Some 
P'^o^^d? uo Response 

Totals 



16^ Number or individuars 
making additional comments 
to last question on ques- 
t ionnai 
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CHAPTER III 
• ANALYSIS OF DATA 
Employed and Not Empioyed : 

using grouped data from Table 1 1 1 to determine whether or not the 
number of employed .t enrollment and four years aftor graduation differs 
signtficantly, we placed this d^ita into the following four-fold table. 

Observed Frequencies 

Employed Not Emploved Total 

At EnroUment 11,2 ,,0 

ifiS * 87 252 

197 sol* 



At Four Vears 
Total 



Expected Frequencies 

Employed Not Employed Total 

At Enrollment 153.5 gg 5 ^gz 

153.5 98.5 252 

307.0 197.0 5oi, 



At Four Years 
Total 



The above data when placed into the chi square formula %^ ^ ^T'^ 



where 

0 a observed frequencies 
E s expocted frequenclos 
the sum of 



J^^ = chl square 
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yields 0 chl square of 4.4082, which at one degree of freedom, is signiff 
cant at the .05 level of confidence. 

We would rejoct tlie null hypothesis and conclude that this differ- 
ence in employment at enrol Imant and four years after grDduntion Is sign! 
ficant and could not have been a chance occurance. 
Housewives and Number Employed ■ 

Examination of Table III would reveal, howevor. that the greatest 
change occurred in the number of housewives who sought and obtained am= 
ployment. . 

Excluding the unemployed and disabled cl ass I f i cat ions , we placed 
the following data from Table III into a four-fold table. 

Obsorvad Frequencies 





Housewives 


Employed 


Totnl 


At Enrollment 


107 


142 


249 


At Four Years 


75 


165 


240 


Total 


182 


307 


489 




Expected Frequencies 








Housewives 


Employed 


Total 


At Enrol Iment 


93 


156 


, 249 


At Four Years 


89 


151 


240 


Total 


182 


307 


489 



Again testing the null hypothesis of noslgnif leant difference, this 
data when used in the chl square formula previously listed, gives us a 
Chi square of 6, 8641 which at one degree of freedom, Is significant at 
the ,01 level of confidence . 
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, We reject the null hypothesis and conclude that this difference 
would not have occured by chance and that housewives entering the labor 
market account for most of' the change in employed workers. 

MsiHJs of fiHSi^ N On^ 
Promot ions i ' 

The combi-^d number of persons in the labor marl<et (at the time of 
enroUment, or one or four years after graduation) was one hundred eighty, 
two. Of this total, one hundred thirty-three individuals were observed 
to have experienced a job change or n stated proTOtion. Thirty-eight 
of these individuals received two or more changes and/or promotions for 
a cummulative combined total of one hundred seventy^-one observed Job 

changes or stated promotions. 

One difficulty is determining whether or not this number of observed 

job changes or stated promotions is significant or whether they could 

have occured by chance. To help us resolve this question we decided to 

use two assumptions J *• 

1. Assume that one-half the number of individuals in the labor 
market might have experienced a job change or promotion on the 
basis of chance alone. 

2. .fts,sumejhat one-half the number of respondents (an Illogical 
assumption) might have experienced a Job changa or promotion 
on the basis of chance alone. 
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Assumption 1. (501 of labor market) 
Using the fallowing data: 
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Observ'-^ Frequencies .. 
Changes or Promotions No Changes or Promotions 



133 



^9 



Expeeted Frequencies (SOI in labor market) 
Changes or Promotions No Changes or Prnmoti 

91 9, 



lions 



Total 
182 



Total 
182 



Using th. preceding information in the chi spuar. formula^2 4r¥^ 
we obtain a ehi squa., of 38.7692 which, at one dagrea of freedom, is 
significant at the .001 level. 

B£iHgPt'°" l- (50% of the respondents) 
The fo! lowing data- 
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Observed Frequency 
Changes or Promotions No Changes or Promotions 

'33 ,00 

Expected Frequency (50% of Respondents) 
Changes or Promotions No Changes or Promotions 



116.5 



116,5 



Total 
233 



Total 

233 ' 



2 

when placed In the chi square formuln (K^ iML. 

^ E ) gives ui a chi 

square of «.6738 which, at one degree of freedom, is significent at the 

.05 level of confidence. 
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We eoncludt that the nuniber of individuals obs4i"ved to have expert- 
enced job changes and stated promotions is too great to have occured by 
chance. The adult program has therefore contributed substantiolly to 
these changes or promotiofis. 

Observed Job Changes and Stated Promotions at One and Four Years ; 

To determine if there were any significant differences in the number 
of observed changes and promotions at one and four-years after graduation, 
we placed the following information in a four fold table and used the 
null hypothesis of no significant differuncei 

Observed Frequencies 
Changes or Promotions No Changes or Promotions Total 
At One year 8? 95 jgj 

At Four Years 84 98 182 

'71 ,93 

Expected Frequencfas 
Changes or Promotions No Changes or Promotions Total 
At One Year 85.5 gfi.g 

At Four years 85.5 96.5 

Tot^il 171.0 igi.o 



182 
182 
36k 



The above figures, when used in the chi square formula, yield a chl 
square of .0992 which, at one degree of freedom Is not significant at the 
.05 level of confidence. We accept the null hypothesis. 

It appears that the changes or promotioni flbserved occur as frequently 
at one as at four years after graduation for the three classes combined 
here. 
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Differences between Classes - Occurancas at One and Four Years- 

To see If there were any significant differences between these three 
classes, we used the null hypothesis of no difference, and the foldowing 



data ; 



Observed Froquencies 
Changes or Profnotions Changes or Promotions 
At One Year At Four Years 



12 



Clasi of 67 17 

Class of 68 '35 i,] 

Class of 69 35 3, 

87 8ii 



Total 
29 
76 



171 



Expected Frequencres . ■ 
Changes or Promotions Changes or Promotions 
At One Year At Four Years 



Total 

1^.3 29 



Class of 67 iZj,8 
Class of 68 38.g 3^3 

Class of 69 33.3 32./, gg 



Total ' 87,0 



Bk,0 



171 



The above data whan processed In the chi squape formula yields a 
chl square of 1.7193 which, at two degrees of freedom. Is not algniflcant 
at the .05 level of confidence. 

One conclydes that when the data of these three classes Is grouped 
there appears to be no signlflcftnt difference In the number of chinges 
or promotions by classes at one and four years after gradiiath 



I on. 
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^^ff^rmnm Between Clasios - Individual Numbor in Labor Market; 

Another check, using the null hypothesis, and the foMQwing data: 

Observed Frequencies 

Individuals Ex- Individuals Not 

pariencing Change Experiencing Change Totnl 

or Promotions or Promotions 



.C lass of 67 2k 



7 31 



Class of 68 



59 16 



75 



Class of 69 5Q 



26 76 



Total 



'33 *9 182 



Expected Freque-ncies 

Individuals Ex- Individuals Not 

perlencing Change Experiencing Change Total 

or Promotions or Promotions 



Class of 67 22. 7 83 

Class of 68 54.8 20.2 75 

Class of 69 55.5 20.5 76 

133.0 kS,0 182 



Total 



The preceding data when placed in the chi square formula yields a 
Chi square of S.'.SSS which, at two degrees of freedom. Is not signff leant 
at the ,05 level of confidence. 

There appears to be no significant difference among these three 

classes In the numlaer of Individuals experiencing changos or promotions. 

i 

Difference Between Classes ■Number of Multiple Job Changes; 

Table IV also listed the number of Indlvlriuols reporting two or 
more Job changes or promotions, 
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The following data , faced In a threa by two table and the null hypo- 
thesis was usod to test for differences In multiple changes or promotlans 



Class of 68 



Total 



Class of 68 



Observed Frequencies 

Numbar Receiving Number Not Ra- 
Multiplc Changes ceiving Multiple 
or Promotlnns ^ Changes or Pro- Total 

motions 



Class of 6/ q ^£ 

5 26 31 



'7 58 



38 



Class of 67 g 5 



15.7 B$A 



Total 38.0 



75 



Class of 69 ,6 gQ 



182 



Expocted Frequencies 

Number Receiving Number Not Re- 
Multiple Changes ceiving Multiple 
or Pramotions Changes or Pro- Total 

motions 



2^.5 31 



75 



Class of 69 ,5.8 60.1 76 



H^.O 182 



The above data when placed in the chl square formula yields a ch I 
square of .5810 which, at two degrees of freedom Is not significant at 
the .05 level of confidence. 

There appears to be no difference among the three classei examfned 
here In the number reporting observable multfple job changes or Stated 
promotions. 
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Analys is of Question Two : 

This question asked if the graduate had reeaived any ch.ngo in Jobs 
or promotion on th. Job „ a rgsuU of attending and graduating from tha 
adu 1 1 h i g h school program . 

You will recall that one hundred thirty-three individuals 
observed to have e><perienced job changes or stated promotions, while 

only s.xty^siK Individuals reported such changes or promotions in responie 
to this question* 

To test the significance of this difference, assuming that fifty 
percent of those in the labor market might have eKperlencad a change or 
promotion on the basis of chance alone, we used the following data. 

Observed Frequencies 
Stated Changes 

or Promotions Not Stated Total 

Expected Frequencies (gOI of labor market) 
Stated Changes 

or Promotions Not Stated Total 

9' 9.> 182 

This data when processed in the chi square formula gives a chl 
square of 13.7362 which, at one degree of freedom. Is significant at tha 
.001 level of confidence. 

The difference between observed ant' stated frequencies Is due we 
believe, to the phrase "as a result of attending and graduating" and to 
the fact that many changes or promotions do occur that cannot be directly 
or Indirectly attrrbutod to the adult program only. 
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However, if one assumes that fifty percent of the observed changcas 
could occur by chance, the data becomes: 

Observed Frequencies 

Stated Changes 

and Promotions ' Not Stated Total 



66 67 



133 



EKpected Frequencies (501 of Observed Changes) 
Stated Changes 

and Promotions Mot Stated Total 
66.5 66.5 133 

The resulting chi square of .0074. at one degree of freedom, is not 
significant at the .05 level of confidence. 

Using the above assumption there would appear to be no significant 
difference between stated and observed changes and promotions. 

This later assumption would appear to be the more reasonable of 
the two. Nearly fifty percent of the Individuals observed to have ex- 
perienced Job changes or promotions attribute these changes and promo- 
tions to the adult program. 



Differences Between C I ass 




To further see if any differencei e>clsted between classes In their 
stated and observed Job changes and promotions, the following data was 
placed in a three by two table. Using the null hypothesis and the chi 
square formula, we have the following; 



Observid Frequencies 



Class of 67 
Class of 68 
Class of 69 
Total 



Stated Changes 
or Pronwtions 

II 

31 

2k 
U 



Expected Fpaquencles 



Obser'ved Changes 
fflnd Stated Promo- 
tions 

29 



76 
66 

171 



Total 

ko 

107 

90 
237 



Class of 67 
Class of 68 
Class of 69 
Total 



Stated Changes 
or Profflotlons 

M.I 

29.8 
25,1 
66.0 



Observed Changes 
and Stated Promo* 
tlons 

28.9 
77.2 
6^».9 
171.0 



Total 

107 

90 



The above data yields a chl square of .13^9 which, at two d«g««s 
of freedom, is not sign If leant at the .05 level of eonfldenee. 

It appears that these three classes do not differ significantly 
In their observed and stated Job changes or promotions. 

^^j^ of O^Mlon Th^ - Job ^es 
Progfam r 

The third question asked if the Job changes and promotions received 
were a direct or Indirect result of graduating from the adult program, 
or not related to the program. 

Seventy-five pepceot of those stating they had peceSved a Job ehanie 
or promotion, also feported It to be a direct or Indirect result of the 
adult program. 
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Difference Between Classes - 

To determine Jf there were any differences between classes In response 
to this question the following information was put into a three by two 
table. 

Observed Frequencies 

Directly or In- No Response or 

directly Related Not Related Total 



Class of 67 8 

Class of 68 2ft 

Class of 69 21 

Total 52 



3 11 

7 31 

7 27 

'7 69 



Expected Frequencies 

Directly or In- No Response or 

directly Related Not Related Total 

Class of 67 8.3 

Class of 68 23. ^ 7 g 

Class of 69 20,3 6.7 27 

52.0 17.0 69 



2.7 II 
31 



Total 



This data when used In the chi square formula gives a chi square of 
.ms which, at two degrees of freedom. Is not significant at the .05 
level of confidence. 

There appears to be no significant difference In the responses of 
these three classes to this question. 
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^naWsIs ^ Quest ion Four - Increased I ncoma 

Of those reporting a Job change or promotion as a result of gradu- 
ating from the adult prograni. a combined average of eighty percent also 
reported an Increase in income. The remaining twenty percent either did 
not respond to the question or reported no increase in Income. 
Difference Between Cjasies - Grouped Data 

To checic for any differences between these three classes, the follow 
ing information was placnd in a three by two table, and the null hypo- 
thesis and chi square formula was used. 





Observed Frequencies 








1 ncreased 


1 ncoma 


No 


Increased Income 


Total 


Class of 67 


8 






3 


11 


Class of 68 


26 






5 


31 


Class of 69 


23 






5 


28 


Total 


57 






13 


70 




Expected 


Frequencl 


es 








Increased 


1 ncome 


No 


Increased Income 1 


retal 


Class of 67 


9.0 






2.0 


11 


Class of 68 


25.2 






5.8 


31 


Class of 69 


22.8 






5.2 


28 


Total 


! 57.0 






13.0 


70 


The resulting chl 


square of 


.7370, at 


two 


degrees of freedom. 


Is 



not significant at the .05 level of conffdence. 

There apparently 1$ no difference of significance between these three 
classes In their responses to this question using grouped data. 
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Differences Between Classes^ - M One Year and Foi^ Years_ 

To determine whether any significant difference exists between classes 
and the number reporting income increases at one and four years, the null 
hypothesis and the data below was used in a three by two table. 

Observed Frequencies 
Reported Income Increases 

At I Year At k years ' Total 

Class of 67 n 8 

Class of 68 . 16 26 ^2 

Class of 69 18 23 41 

Total /,5 57 

Expected Frequencies 
Reported income Increases 

At I Year At l* Years Total 

^'"^^^.67 B.k ,0.6 ,3 

C»ass of 68 J8.5 23.5 42 ' 

Class of 69 18. 1 22.9 tt\ 

Total Le 0 e, _ 

57,0 102 

This data yields a chl square of 2.0it7 which, at two degrees of free- 
dom, is not significant at the .05 level of confidence. 

There appears to be no significant difference between the number re- 
porting income increases at one and four years between these three classes 
using grouped data, although the difference reported by any single class 
may be iigniflcant. 
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AnaWsis of question Five - Training Beyond High School Level 

Nearly p^.^^^ of the respondents of these three 

classes indicated additfonal training beyond high school level was re- 
ceived between graduation and four years later. Whan you recall that 
these students were all high school dropouts at the time of enrollment . 
this percentage seems to be remarltable. 
Differince Setween Training Beyond Sc^ 

To measure the difference between classes that may be present, the 
three by two table below was used, along with the null hypothesis and the 
ehi iquare formula. 

Obierved Frequencies 

Training Beyond No Trafnlng Ba- 

High School Level yond High School Total 

Level 

Class of 67 % 

Class of 68 Q ^ 

Class of 69 \L ^, 

Total 28 



205 233 



Expected Frequencies 



Training Beyond No Training Be- Total 

High School Level yond High School 

Level 

of 67 4.7 34.3 33 

12.5 91.5 loi, 

Class of 69 ,0.8 79,2 go 

28.0 205.0 233 
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The obtained chl square of i,.6579. at two degroes of freedom. Is 
not signrficant at the .05 level of confidence, although it would be at 
the ,10 level. 

The class of I969, however, does havo a substantially larger propor- 
tion of respondents completing some additfonal tr.^ining than tho other 
two c 1 asses , 

MJysis 21 SHMiIm iiii 

Of those twent^ht respondents who received training beyond the 
high school level, mlf them indicated they would not or probably not 
have been able to receive this training without first completing their 
high school education. 

Hjflh Schooj Education Needed fnr Mnp^ AH»^n^ Jr^Mm 

As a checl< on the significance of that percentlage, we put the follow 
ing Information Into a table, as follows: 

Observed Frequencies 

Training Possible Training Possible 

Without H. S. - Yes Without U.S. - No Total 

5 23 28, 

Assuming that 50% of these people might have obtained the training 
by chance, the expected frequencies would be.' 

Expected Fraquencies 

Training Possible - Train Ing. Eoss ible 
"'-'lOUt H.S. - Yes Without H.S. - No Total 



)4 



14 28 
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The data when processed in the Chi square formula yields a chi square 
of 11.5714 which is significant at tha .001 level, with one degree of free- 
dom. 

It .^uld seem that high school training was necessary for thas. gradu- 
ates in order to receive additional training beyond the hish school level. 

Diligence Betwjen Clas^ 
Complet f on ■ 

Because of the number of ctlls of expected frequencies below ffve. 
a chl square test for differences between these threo classes was not 
made. Observation of question six in table four would seem to indicate 
some differenca between classes does exist since the percentage respond^ 
ing "no" varies from siKty-six to one hundred percent. 

Analysis of Question Seven : 

The combined number of graduates of these three classes who have 
taken additional high-school or Interest subjects since graduation totals 
twenty^five or about US of the respondents. 

The following information was placed in a three by two table to 
checlc for any differences between classes In their responses to thJs 
question. 



DIff 



Mmmt Between Classes - Additional High School or Interest Sub J 



sets 
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Class of 6? 

Class of 68 

Class of 69 
Total 



Observed Frequencies 
Clasies Taken 

6 

8 

11 
25 



Not Taken 


Tota 


33 


'39 


96 




79 


90 


208 


233 



31 
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Expected Frsquencies 
Classes Taken Not Taken 



Total 



Class of 67 k,2 3i,.a 33 

"•2 92.8 loit 

^9 9-7 80.3 90 



Class of 68 



Totals 



25 280 



233 



The above data when used fn the chi square formula yields a chi 
square of 2.08i,2 which, at two degrees of freedom, fs not significant 
at the .05 level of confidence. 

There appears to be no significant difference between daises fn 
the numbers taking additlonar high school or interest subjecti after- 
graduation. 

There Is, however, some interest In continuing education of some 
kind. When the Percentage of respondents taking high school or Intereit 
subjecti is added to the percentage receiving training beyond high school 
level, a total of twenty-three percent of the respondents have studied 
some subject between graduation and four years after graduation. 

Analys is of Quest^ion Eight : 

Seventy.nine of the one hundred eighty-two persons |n the labor 
market responded that they are better off financfally as a result of 
graduating from the adult program. This differs from the fffty-seven. 
reporting an Increase In Income by twenty-two. 

This raises the question of whether this difference Is sfgnifrcant. 
The data below fgrnlihes a test for this question. 



Difference in Rp^nnncisc 


to Two Questions - Better 


Incroased Inconie: 










Observed 


Frequi 


indies 




Yes 


No 


Totals 


Better Off Finaneially 


79 


103 


182 


Incresed Income 


57 


125 


182 


Totals 


136 


228 


36k 
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ly 6. 



Expected Frequencies 

Yes No Totals 
Better Off Financially 68 1)4 J82 

Increased Income $8 114 )82 

Totals 136 228 36k 

The above information whan processed in the e*,f square formula yield 
a Chi square of 5.6816 which, at one degree of freedom, is signiffcant 
at the .02 level of confidence. 

The reason for the difference in the responses to the two questfons 
Is not clear, but most likely is the result of responding to the one 
question but not the other. 

Differences Between Classai - Better Off Financially ; 

As a further check on differencei In responses between the classes 
to the question of being better off financially the following table Is 
provided. • 
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Observed Frequencies 

Better Off Financially Not Better Off Total 

Class of 67 10 21 31 

Class of 68 38 , 37 75 
Class of 69 31 

Totals 79 103 ,82 

EMpected Frequencies 

Better Off Financially Not Better Off Total 

Class of 67 13.^ 17,6 31 

Class of 68 32,6 - ^2.^ 75 

Class of 69 33,0 ' i#3,o 76 

Totals 79 103 182 

The above data when placed In the chi square formula yfalds a chi 
square of 3.^037 which, at two degrees of fpeadom, is not significant 
at the ,05 level of confidence. 

There appears to be no significant differences In the rasponsos of 
the three graduating classes to this question. 

Difference Between Men and Women - Better Off Financial ]y i 

To detanTifne any difference between men and women in the labor mar- 
ket feportlng to be better off financially, the data on responses to 
this question of being better off financially was separated by men and 
women and placed in the following table. 
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Men 



Total 



Observed Frequencies 
Bettor Off Fmancialjy Not Better Off Totnl 

37 Z,5 32 

Women i,o _« 

58 100 

79 103 182 

EKpectcd Frequencies 

, Better Off Financially Not Better Off Total 

36 2,7 

^3 56 



Men 
Women 
Total 



83 
93 



79 103 182 



The above data when placed In the t:;hl square formula gives a ch} 
square of .3606 which, at one degree of freedom, is. not significant. 

It would appear that women do as well as men in terms of being better 
off financially, as a result of graduating from the adult program, if 
they are In the labor market. 

This does not mean, however, that there may not be differences in 
tha do! lar amounts better off. 

Analysis of Question Nine; 

Thirty-two parcent of those reporting to be better off financially 
said they were "much" better off. and sfxty-seven percent said they were 
"some" better off. 

Three persons In the class of 1 969 answered question #9 who did not 
respond to question #8. 
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To see If the three classes differed In their responses to the ques^ 
tion of how much better off financially they were, the data was placed 
in the table below, 



Observed Fr©quenclos 
Indicated How Much 

Better Off Financially Not Indicated Total 
Ciass of 67 10 29 39 

C'^ssoffiS 36 gg m 

Class of 69 ji, 

Totals go 

°w 153 233 

Expected Frequencits 

• Indicated How Much 
Better Off Financially Not Indicated Total 

Cass of 67 i3.i, 25.6 39 

^8 35.7 58 3 

Cass of 69 30. s 53 , 

Totals 80 ,53 233 

The above data when put Into the chi squflre formuln gives a chl 
square of 1.7915 which, at two degrees of freedom, is not significant 
at tha .05 level of confldenco. 

There appears to be no significant dlffarenees in rasponsas by 
classes to this question. 



Comb I ned 
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Ol fferanca 6at»ean Cl^ - !^ jnd So;;^ Respc^ S^argtod: 

Tha throe by two table below records the data of responses "n,uch" 
and "some" Better Off FInaneially by clashes. Two "no response" re 

are omftted. 
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Ofaserved Frequencies 

Much Better Off Some Batter Off Total 

Class of 67 i ^ 

Class of 68 13 

23 36 

Class of 69 .' I 

^ 27 3^ 

Totals 2k HH 

5b 80 

Expected Froquencfes 

Much Better Off Some Better Off Total 

Class of 67 an 

7 10 

Class of 68 In ft 

--•^ 25.2 36 

Class of 69 In 5 „ 

23.8 31, 

2i,.0 56.0 

The above data when placed in the chi square formula yields a chl 
square of 2.5606 which, at two dagree, of freodoni, Is not significant 
at the .05 level of conndenco. 

There appears to be no difference between these classes In respond- 
ing to this question. 

Analysis of Quest I on Tgn^; 

Fffty^slK percent of the respondents of the three classei felt the 
time and effort required to complete their high school education was 



worth it from a financial point of view. Twelve percent responded no, 
and twenty-tvvo percent did not answer the question. 

i 

The data was placed w a throe by two table as follows: 



Difference Between CIqssob - Worth Time fi Effort - Fianclal VI 



ewpo I n t ; 



Observed Frequencies 

Worth Time s Effort Not Worth Time s 
Financial View Effort or No Response 

Financial View Total 

Class of 67 17 22 39 

Ciass of 68 64 ,3^, 

C'«s of 69 56 3^ 



Totals 137 gg 



Expected Frequencies 



233 



Worth Time 6 Effort Not Worth Time £ 
Financial View Effort or No Response 

Financial View Total 



Class of 67 22.9 



16.1 



39 



Claii of 68 61.2 z,2.8 m 

Class of 69 52.9 37., 

'37 96 233 

When used In the chl square formula, the above data yields a chl 
square of k.km which, at two degrees of freedom, Is not significant 
at the .05 level of confidence. 

There appears to be no difference by classei in their responsss to 
this question. 
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As one further check, the following data was placed In a tbraa by 
three table. 

Observed FrequanciGS 
Worth Time and Effort - Financial View 





Yes 


No 


No Response 


■ Tota 


Class of 57 


17 


k 


18 


39 


Class of 68 


6k 


]k 


26 


104 


Class of 69 


56 


11 


23 


90 


Totals 


137 


29 


67 


233 






Expected Frequenciei 






Worth 


Time and 


Effort = Financial 


V iew 




Yes 


No 


No Response 


Total 


Class of 67 


22.9 




11.2 


39 


Class of 68 


61.2 


12.9 


29.9 


10^* 


Class of 69 


52.9 


11.2 


• 25.9 


90 


Totals 


137.0 


29.0 


67.0 


233 



The above data. used In the chi square formula yields a chl square 
of 7.05^0 which at four degrees of freedom is not significant at the .05 
level of confidence. 

There appears to be no difference In responses to this question 
by these three classes, 

Anajysis of Question E 1 even. • 



Ninoty-three percent of the respondents of these three classes in- 
dicate they are better off sqcI ally as a result of graduiiting from the 
adult program. 



To determine whether any significant differences exist betwean 
classes, the data was placed In the following tabic. 

Difference fetween £1^^ 



Observed Freqyencies 

r Off Socially Not Better Off Or 

No Response 



Class of 67 
Class of 68 
Class of 69 
Totals 



35 

102 

83 

220 

Expected Frequoncles 



It 
2 

7 

13 



Class of 67 
Class of 68 
Class of 69 
Totals 



Better Off Socially 

36.8 
98.2 
85.0 
220 



Not Better Off or 
No Response 

2.2 

5.8 
5.0 
13 



Total 

39 
104 
90 
233 



Total 

39 
10^* 

90 
233 



The above data when placed In the cht aquare formula gives a chf 
square of which Is not significant at the .05 level of confidence 

with two degrees of freidotn. 

There appiaps to be no significant differences between theis three 
classes In their responses to this queitlon. 

"^'^""^^ °' '■"P°"«^«"" being better off socially 

points up the significance of social Importance attached to a high school 
education and diploma, at least to these three classes. 



Analys is of Question Twe I ve ; 

Ninety-two percent of the respondents of these three classes inci 
cated how much better off socially they ware as a result of graduatin 
from the adult program, 

The following data was placed in a tublo to datormine any differ- 
enees in responses by the three classes. 

"'^^''•^"^^ ^SmSS, Classes - Responding How Much Better Off Socially; 

Observed Frequencies 



Much and Some Batter 

Off Socially No Response 

Class of 67 35 tf 



Total 
39 



Class of 68 



59 5 loij 

Class of 69 81 g 



Totals 215 jg 



Expectod Frequencies 

Much and Some Batter 
Off Socially No Reiponso 



233 



Total 
3 39 



Class of 67 36 
Class of 68 96 g m 



Class of 69 83 



7 90 



Totals 215 18 



233 



The above data Whan processed in the chi square formula yields 1 
chl square of 2. 1992 wh Ich, at two degrees of freedofn. is not signlfl 
cant at the .05 level of eonfldence. 



hi 

There appears to be no significant dfff.renea in responses by 
classes to this, question. 



As one furthar chaek the following three by three table was u 

Observed Frequencies 
How Much Botter Off Socially 

Much Some No Response Total 
Class of 67 jj 22 ij 
Class of 68 54 ii5 5 
Class of 69 ' 3, 50 g 

Totals 98 117 ,8 

Expected Frequencies 
How Much Better Off Socially 



sed. 



39 
104 
90 







Much 


Some 


No Response 


Total 


C lass 


of 67 


I6,ii 


19.6 


3.0 


39 


Class 


of 68 n 


^13. 8 


52.2 


8.0 


104 


Class 


of 69 


37.9 


45.2 


6.9 


90 


T 


Ota Is 


98.0 


117.0 


18.0 


233 



The obove data wh.. ploced i„ a chi square eabic yields a ehl square 
of .6.0550 which, at four degrees ef freed™, is significant at the .01 



It would appoor that the class of I968 differs stgnlflcantly In the 
numbers responding ni"eh and som« when compared with the other 



ERIC 



Analysis of Question Thl rtean ; 

In responding to the question. "Do you feel the time and effort « u 
put Into completing your high school aducation was worth it from a social 
viewpoint?", an average of m of the respondents answered yes. 

This high percentage again emphasizes the social importance these 
graduates attach to a high school education and diploma. 



In an effort to determine whother 
exitt between the three classes 



or not any significant differences 



in 



responding to thlsquestion, we placed 
the data In a three by two table as follows- 



Class of 67 
Class of 68 
Class of 69 
Totals 



Class of 67 
Class of 68 
Class of 69 

Totals 



Observed Frequencies 
Worth Time S Effort Not Worth Time s E 



37 
99 
81 

217 



2 
S 
9 
16 



Total 
39 

m 

90 

233 



Expected Frequoncies 

Worth Time S Effort Not Worth Time £ Effort Total 

2.7 39 

1' ' 104 

6,2 90 

»6 233 



36.3 
96,9 
83.8 
217 



.1: 



^3 



The above data when placed In the chi square formula yields a chl 
squara of 3.6983 whieh, at two degrs.s of freedom. Is not significant at 
the .05 level of confidenco. 

There appears to ba no difference In responses between th«a three 
classas to this question. 

The questions daaling with social benefits, numbers 11, 12. and 13 
are very consistent In the percentages of favorable responses. 

Analysis of Question Fourteen : 

Only two of the two hundred thirty-three respondents of these three 
classes fallad to answer this question. Ninet^3ln^er«nt of- these 
graduates indicated they felt th. .onoy used In sponsor In^ the adult 
program was a wise use of tax money. 

There are obviously no significant differences in the responses by 
graduating classes to this question. 

Analysis of Question Fifteen ; 

FIfty-eioht percent of the combined respondents feel that their 
Itdge improvad "much". Forty=one plus percent responded that their 
ledge had improved "some". Two respondents did not answer. the. question. 

Again, there are no significant differences in the responses by 
graduating classes to this question. 

Analysis of Question Sixteen . 

Nearly f if ty=seven percent of the respondents made additional comments 
on the four-year quest lannai re. 



39 

^3 lo^i 



The data below placed in a three by two table and used in the chl 
square formula yields a chi square of .2637 which, at two degrees of free- 
dom, is not significant at the .OS love! of confidence. 

There appears to be no differenco between classes In their number 
making acJditional comments. 

nbserved Frequencies 

Commented Did Not Coirment Total 

Class of 67 21 ]g 

Class of 68 61 

Class of 69 52 33 , 

Totals . nil 

- 99. 233 

Expected Frequencies 
Commented Did Not Corment Total 

Class of 68 59.8 4^ 2 m 

Class of 69 5,.8 ^ jg^g 90 

Totals 134.0 233 

While many other comparl sons could be made of this data, time does 
not permit us to make any others. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SUMMARY - CONCLUSIONS - RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary . 

Most impressive in this comparative analysis wai the consistency 
of responias by thesa three classes. In every case where comparison of 
grouped frequencies of responses by graduating classes was mode, no slgnl 
-ficant differences between classes in the number of responses were found, 
using the chl squisre test and the null hypothesis. 

This consistency is also visible in Table IV where percentages of . 
frequencies of responses are nearly equal in responses to al I quest ions 
by these three classes. This was true even though economic conditions, 
i.e.. unemployment^rates varfed considerably In the years 1970. 071. 
and 1973 when these three, classes completed their questionnaires for 
the foyr^year follow-up studies. 

The comparisons made appear to reinforce the findings of the individ- 
ual follow-up studies of each class. 

This has been the first cofflparative study made of the graduatfng 
classes of the Jackson CQunty Adult Evening High School Program. As a 
result ^ this study we feel more confident that the findings of earlier 
studies are valid. A high school education for adults does make a dif/er^ 
ence: aducational ly, social ly, and financiany. 

Many more adults need to be convinced of this /act and enmiled in 
programs of' this type. 
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Conelus Ions : 

Based upon the results of thfs comparative ana-lysis of the three 
four-year follow-up studies - classes of 1967 - I968 - 1969 - i conclude 
the following: 

1. The benefits (educational, social and/or financial) do not differ 
significantly among thesQ classes, regardlass of class size, 
year of graduation, age or sex. 

2. The adult progpam ennbles a significant number of housewives 
seek and find employmBnt which they did not do prior to comple- 
tion of high school, 

3. A very significant number of these graduates who are In the labor 
•market experience Job changes or promotrons far in excess of 
what could occur by chance. The adult program must therefore 

make a sronificant contribution to the ab i 1! ty of these grmJu- ^ ' 

ates to change Jobs or receive promotions. 

4. Multiple Job changes or promotions were reported fay sixteen 

percent of the respondants, (or twenty-one percent of those ^ 
the labor market at any t imo) .betwaen enrol Iment and four years 
after graduation. This Indicates that these benefits tend to 
be cumulative, 

5. Job changes or promotions were obierved to affect 731 of those 
In the labor market at any time, The number o.f individuals 
affected Is very significant and could not have occured by chance 
alone. The adult program and a high school diploma, does make : 

a difference In; p^^ P'*o'"°t?ons to these grad- ; 



uates. 



6. Stated changes and promotions affected sixty-six individuals, 
whicfi is nearly half of the observed chanoes and stated promo- 
tions which affected one hundred thirty-three individuais. It 
would appear that nearly 501 of the total observed changes or 
promotions are definitely the result of graduation from the 
adult program. 

7. Eighty percent (80.3) of the sixty-six stated changes and promo- 
tions were attpibuted to being a direct or indirect result of 
the odult program, 

8. Eighty percent plus of these sixty-six individuals also reported 
an inereaie in income, 

9. About twelve percent of the respondents have received add! tlonol 
training beyond the high school level between graduation and four 
years after graduation. 

-'^•''y"'^° P«'"«"t of those receiving training beyond high icho 
level Indicate that this training would not or probably not have 

been possible without first graduating from high school, 
n. Nearly eleven percent of the rospondenti have taken additional 
high school or interest subjects between graduation and four 
years after graduation. 

12. Nearly tv,.nty-thra3 pa™nl of ,h= responcl=„ts (B plus #11) 
then hava studied s<^. subject since graduation. M,an you con- 
sider that al) of thasegraduatas ware dropouts at tha.ima of ■ 
anrollmanl. this percentage is sionificant. 
, ■ 13. Aslsniflcantly greater nun*ar of tllase in the lal«r markal re- 



Income. The reason for this difference is not cUar except that 
many responded to the one question but not the other. 
,1^. There were no significant differences between these three classes 
in the number reporting to be better off financially. 

15. There were ,o significant differences between men and women who 
reported being better off financially. Forty-three percent 

of those in the labor market reported being better off in this 
queition. 

16. Nearly one-thlrd of those responding to be better off financlaHy, 
said they were much better off and two- thirds said they were 

some better off. 

17. Almost fifty-nine percent of the respondents, (or te.enty.five 

market) reported the time and effort 
required to complete thei r high school educat ion was worth it 
from a ffnancFarvfev\fpolnt* 

18. Nlnety.three percent of the respondents of these three classes 
report being better off soci any. Nearly forty percent being 
••much" better off socially and nearly fifty-two percent report / 
being "some" better of f social ly. The remaining eight percent 
either did not respond or reported being no better off sociaMy. 

19. Ninety-three percent of the respondents of these three classes 
. also report the time and effort required to wmplete their high 

school education to be worth ^^1 social viewpoint. 

20, Ninety-hlne parcent of tha reipondents In these three classes , 
: f eel that the money used in th I s adu 1 1 program rapresents a wi se 



21. Ninity^eight parcant of the respondents indicated that thoy felt 
their knowledge had improved. Fifty-eight percent respondad 
"much" and forty percQnt nnswared "some." 

22. fifty-seven p.r«n. of tho rasponctants volgntarHy ™.d. addition,! 
co^ents on the four-yo.r questionn.l res , all of which were 
favorable comments. 

23. The responses by claiies to the four-yaar questionnaires have 
been highly consistent. Chi square tests raveal.d no signifi- 
cant differencis in their responses to the questions. 

Re commen d a 1 1 on s : 

Based upon the results of this comparative analysis and earlier 
follow-up studies, the following recomendfltlons are m,de: 

I. That the findings and eonclusions of these studies be widely 
publicized in this area to encourage more adults to enroll in 
this program and to inform the general public. Non^graduates 
should be informed of th. benefits graduates of this adult pro= 
gram h.ve received, financial, social, educational, and be 
encouraged to enrol !. 
2. That programs of this type be supported by local, state, and/or 
federal funds to keep the cost to students as low as possible 

and to permit fret attendance for low income students. The in- 
vestment in programs of this type wl 1 1 bo repaid many times 
over by the graduates of this type of program. 
3. That local, state, and national studies of the dropout problem 
be conducted, with recoim,endatians being made and implemented. 



^. That local school districts ex.mlna their own dropout problems 
and atte.pt tn resolve this problem through eKparim.ntal appro«che 
to the problam, such individu.M.ed Instruction, wark^study 
programs, revision of curriculun,, board pollcias. rules, gr.nt- 
ing of credi etc, 

5. That locfli school districts conduct foi low-up studies of their 
graduates and dropouts to .ssist In the evaluation of tho effcc^ 
tlveness of their sarvlcas to both the coilega .nd the non-cnllege 
bound students. 

6. That new ways of attracting students to thete programs be found, 
i-e.. babysitting services, payment for attending classes, trans- 
portation Qllowances, etc. 

7. That area schools and coneges expand continuing education 
opportunities by providing colleoe cradft. vocational, and in^ 
tarest subjects locally in the evenings at minimal cost and 
with minimal enrollment requirements. The evidence suogests 
Increasing Interest in education aft.r graduation from high 



school , 



That since programs of this type are at best remadfal. programs 
for dropout prevention be developed by local school districts. 
That teachers, administrators, school boards, and parents, as 

well as youth, be made fully aware of the social . educational . 

and financial importance of a high school education.. 

That this program be continued 'as long as enrollment Justifies 

the Investment made and/or Jt Is replaced b ^ SlUim b 

area school. 
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